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E ARE fighting again for human freedom and especially for the future of our children in a free world. 
Children must be safeguarded—and they can be safeguarded—in the midst of this total war so that 
they can live and share in that future.—A Children’s Charter in Wartime. 
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Protection of Children in Danger Zones: 


By Marrua M. Ettor, J/. D2 


Associate Chief, Children’s Bureau, and KatHertnr Bary, M. D.. 


Director, Division of Research in Child Deve lopme nt 


LANNING for the protection of children from 
oo coming from outside the borders of 
a country is a new experience to many coun- 
tries, particularly in this hemisphere. There 
have always been dangers within—disease, 
disaster, accident. But for meeting a phys- 
ical danger which may come to a large part of 
our child population from outside, we have no 
Measures to meet such danger must 
be devised without the gradual ripening process 
which takes place in the usual slow order of 
progress. Almost overnight we are called upon 
to have ready facilities, personnel, and adminis- 
trative machinery to meet situations as yet ill- 
defined and in all probability even unimagined. 
[t is natural that we turn for guidance to those 
countries which in the last few years have ex- 
perienced the effect of total war on the civilian 
population. From them we can learn some of 
the preparatory measures which should be taken 
and also learn to avoid some of the pitfalls. 

Experience, however, has shown that warfare 
in this generation does not follow a set pattern 
and that the une xpected is to be expec ted. A 
specific technique or method which 1s effective 
in one country at one time may be inapplicable 
to another country at a different time. For 
example, from the experience of Spain it was 
thought that deep shelters were essential, yet 
the experience in British cities has been that 
deep shelters are to be preferred to home shel- 
ters only in overcrowded and poorly built areas. 
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Before September 1939 Britain expected that 
war would bring sporadic and short raids, and 
its whole system of civil defense was built on 
this expectation. After France fell and the 
Nazis obtained bases close to the shores of Eng- 
land, the tempo and character of raids changed. 
Then shelters intended for use for a few hours 
only were taxed to the utmost to accommodate 
many people for long stretches of time. In- 
stead of temporary shelters they became places 
of abode, necessitating sleeping, eating, and 
toilet facilities. 

Though a pattern of action cannot be taken 
over in toto from countries which have already 
experienced bombing, we can all profit by some 
of the lessons they have learned. The first of 
these, as evidenced by the British experience, is 
that all plans should be flexible, for, however 
carefully they are laid, events will disrupt them. 
Only by trial and error can plans be made to 
fit situations as they arise and as they change. 
The second major lesson which has become cleat 
in reports coming from Great Britain, is that 
the maintenance of essential services—health, 
medical care, welfare, education, and recrea- 
tion—is the first line of civilian defense. 

The experience of other countries has shown 
that though many people leave zones which 
become dangerous, many others remain, some 
from choice and some from necessity. The 
maintenance of the life of a city depends on its 
civilian population. When mothers and fathers 
remain, some children will remain also, and it 
is for their protection that special plans must 
be made. 

It is obvious then that the best preparation 
for danger is the extension of all the basic serv- 
ices for children. What a child needs in a dan- 
ger zone is what he needs at any time in order 
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to grow and develop, plus some specific pro- 
tective measures. The remarkable health rec- 
ord of the bombed cities of Britain is un- 
doubtedly due to their extensive health services, 
built up before the war. Any country, even 
though remote from the theater of war, will be 
forearmed if its children receive good medical 
supervision and care, are well nourished, and 
are immunized against the common contagious 
diseases. 


Registration and Identification. 


Whether children are to stay in a danger 
zone or to be evacuated, one measure for their 
protection is registration and _ identification. 
It is obvious that if evacuation is contem- 
plated, a register of all children is fundamental 
in order to determine the magnitude of the 
problem. It is equally important to know and 
have a record of the inhabitants of all homes 
in a danger zone. If a block or an area is 
destroyed by fire or bombing, it is important to 
know who lived there and may have been lost. 
The wearing of identifying data by children 
will facilitate their return to their families if 
they become separated from their parents or 
injured during hostilities, especially if they are 
too young to supply the information themselves. 
A variety of means of identification have been 
devised; a simple and effective one is that used 
by the Army, which consists of an indestructible 
tag bearing certain pertinent data—name, ad- 
dress, and number when an appropriate num- 
bering plan has been devised. 


Protection in Schools. 


As part of the family group the children share 
in the general measures taken for the whole pop- 
ulation, but for a large part of the day the child 
is outside the family group. Schools, as an 
important part of the child’s life, must continue 
and, of course, must be made safe. Though the 
temporary closing of schools while the com- 
munity adjusts to a new situation may be nec- 
essary (this step was taken in London and in 
Hawaii), it is obvious that if children are to 
remain in a danger zone, school services must be 
maintained, and the London experience indi- 
‘ates that it would have been better not to close 
the schools or to open them immediately after 
the first move was made. 

Detailed rules for the physical protection of 
children in schools cannot be laid down, for 
methods of protection depend on the construc- 
tion and location of the school, extent of danger, 
and many other factors. Since the greatest 
number of injuries in a bombing occur to per- 
sons on the street, in general it is considered 


advisable to keep children in school during raids 
if the building can be made reasonably safe. 
If the building is old and of poor construction, 
or close to a military objective, dispersal to 
nearby shelters or homes may be necessary. 
Dismissal of children to make their way home 
alone at the warning of danger is entirely un- | 
warranted. Aside from the very great danger 
on the streets, the strain and shock to the child 
must be considered. 

In making provision for care of children } 
within the schools, attention should be given to 
their comfort as well as to their safety. Room 
to move about and to carry on activities is essen- | 
tial. Many teachers have been ingenious in pro- | 
viding for handwork, games, or group singing 
while a raid drill was in progress. Though 
some children were disturbed when air-raid 
drills were first instituted, especially if they | 
were required to stand in crowded quarters, it 
has been found that as the children have become | 
familiar with the procedure and as provision | 
has been made for keeping them busy, fears | 
have vanished and children now take a drill 
as a matter of routine. 

For the child in the nursery school or the day 
nursery additional protective measures are neces- 
sary, for he needs more adult assistance. In 
some instances older boys and girls from the} 
upper grades of the school have helped move} 
the small ones. Additional adult personnel is 
necessary if small children are cared for in 
groups in danger Zones. 


Health Protection. 


Medical care and hospital services for chil- 
dren, including beds for those with a com- 
municable disease, should be maintained for 
children in any danger zone. Probably hospital 
services should be increased, for illnesses which 
ordinarily could be cared for at home may re- 
quire hospital care when homes and utilities are 
disrupted. 

Any public shelter, in addition to offering 
physical protection from bombing, should offer 
reasonable provision for comfort and for health | 
protection. Overcrowding and lack of ventila- 
tion promote the spread of disease. There 
should be medical and nursing services avail- 
able, and provision for obtaining food and for 
simple preparation for infants’ feeding, such as 
warming bottles. 


Importance of Food. 


In any danger zone the problem of feeding the} 
population requires special measures. The usual 
transportation facilities may be needed for mili- 
tary purposes; and as a result food supplies may 
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become insufficient, or lacking in some elements. 
Often the women are engaged in defense activ- 
ities and have not enough time for the prepara- 
tion of meals. Homeless people have no way of 
cooking or of caring for food. If children are 
not to suffer, provision must be made for ade- 
quate food supplies, including safe milk and 
fresh foods, and for cooking and serving. The 
“wartime restaurant,” “community kitchen,” and 
“mobile canteen” have been devised to meet spe- 
cial needs. Workers trained in mass feeding 
under emergency conditions can adapt their 
skills to new situations as they arise. This im- 
plies storage of appropriate food supplies at 
strategic centers when needed. 

What constitutes a good diet should be com- 
mon knowledge of all citizens, but especially of 
those in danger zones. In the presence of short- 
ages, the selection of an adequate diet requires 
knowledge and skill. A nutrition campaign to 
teach people food values, to awaken an interest 
in good nutrition, and to change any ingrained, 
injurious food habits should be among the early 
defense measures of a Nation. 


Protection of Mental and Emotional Health. 


In addition to health protection and protec- 
tion from bodily harm, provision for the mental 
and emotional growth and development of chil- 
dren is a part of a total protection program. 
Persons trained in the care of children should 
not be diverted to more spectacular pursuits. 
Schools, nurseries, clubs, recreation groups, as 
they carry on their usual programs, will be an 
active force in the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. Inany danger zone there is an increased 
tempo of living, a feeling of excitement in the 
air, which tends to break normal barriers of re- 
straint. Add to this the weakness of family 
ties due to the absence of the father in military 
service and to the mother’s employment, and it 1s 
small wonder that delinquency rates increase in 
cities under bombing. Because employment pos- 
sibilities have increased or because homes are 
destroyed and families scattered, the older child 
or adolescent is often “on his own” at an early 
age. Schools, clubs, recreation groups must be- 
come a partial substitute for family life and do 
much to restore a sense of security which the 
child so sorely needs. 

Special Care for Young Children. 

For young children special protective meas- 
ures are needed. Where the employment of 
women is extensive there should be nurseries for 
children under school age. Nursery cducation 
should be part of the daily program of every 
Health supervision is of 


paramount importance whenever young children 
are brought together in groups. 

The principle of not separating infants from 
their mothers should be observed. Group care 
for children under 2 years of age has so many 
attendant dangers to health and well-being, that 
until all other measures are exhausted, it should 
not be adopted. 


Maternity Care. 


If protection is to be afforded all infants, it 
should extend back to the mother, during her 
pregnancy and in the weeks immediately follow- 
ing delivery. Maternity care in an area under 
bombing or in imminent danger of attack pre- 
sents some major difficulties. Physicians and 
nurses are engaged with the casualties in the 
general population, or must be held in readiness 
for this service. Hospitals are full, or reserved 
for casualties. Transportation is difficult, so 
that the physician, nurse, or midwife may have 
difficulty reaching the home, and the home may 
be destroyed or in imminent danger. If it is 
possible to remove women from areas of danger 
to areas of comparative safety for delivery, the 
strain on the woman and on the medical and 
nursing personnel will be less than if the de- 
livery must proceed in the midst of disrupted 
surroundings. Outside London there are now 
many maternity homes with near-by hostels or 
boarding homes where women go in the last 
weeks of pregnancy and where they remain until 
able to resume their duties. Such maternity 
homes are conducted under standards estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Health and are strictly 
supervised. 


Role of J “olunteers. 


To maintain adequate services for the care 
and protection of women and children in dan- 
ger zones will tax the professional personnel to 
the limit. The participation of volunteers only 
partially trained but acting under supervision 
will free many highly trained persons for wider 
fields. The use of volunteers does not mean the 
lowering of standards, but rather an enrich- 
ment of the program and ultimately leads to a 
wider community response. 

Training volunteers for child care is part of 
the preparation for an emergency. Volunteers 
should be recruited from among persons able 
and willing to contribute sufficient hours to make 
their work effective. If some pay for services 
rendered is possible, more persons will be able 
to take training, higher standards of perform- 
ance can be expected, and continuity of service 
will be maintained. 








A Cooperative Plan for the Obstetric Care of Soldiers’ Wives 


In a Limited Area in the State of Washington 


By Percy F. Guy, M. D.. 
Chief, Division of Maternal and Child Hygiene, Washington State Department of Health 


In February 1941 a survey of the several mili- 
tary areas in the State of Washington showed 
that the Fort Lewis area was most acutely in 
need of aid for maternity cases occurring in the 
families of soldiers. The “Fort Lewis area” 
families reside in Pierce County (and the city 
of Tacoma) tothe north, Thurston County (and 
the city of Olympia) to the south. 

It was fortunate that an understanding ear 
was found at the Fort Lewis Station Hospital. 
A plan was developed, and within a few months 
there was an obstetric department at the Fort 
with a qualified obstetrician in charge. Under 
the plan prenatal care is given at the Fort by 
the Army medical service for women living 
near the Fort and in prenatal clinics for those 
living in other areas. Local physicians are paid 
for the medical care of these maternity patients 
at local hospitals approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

A maternal and child-health committee was 
requested of each of the two county medical 
societies (Pierce and Thurston) and 
quently appointed. A $25 fee for medical care 
during labor and the postpartum period was 
agreed upon in committee. Twenty-seven phy- 
sicians in Pierce County and 10 physicians im 
Thurston County who applied to their respec- 
tive maternal and child-health committees were 
appointed by the State health department. The 
patients select their physicians from this list. 

A special all-inclusive rate of $50 for 10 days’ 
care Was arranged with hospitals in Tacoma and 
Olympia. 

A qualified obstetrician employed on a part- 
time basis by the State agency serves as ob- 
stetric consultant to the program in Pierce 
County. <A qualified pediatrician serves as 
pediatric consultant to the program in Pierce 
County. Sick and premature infants born to 
mothers enrolled in the program are automat- 
ically the responsibility of this consultant. 

The wives of soldiers and noncommissioned 
officers are eligible for service under the pro- 
gram. 

Women are enrolled in the program by a 
medical-social worker who has her office in Ta- 
coma and a branch office in Olympia. Most 
cases are referred to her from the Fort Lewis 

t 


subse- 


obstetric department. She makes a financial 
appraisal and determines whether the soldier 
shall participate financially in the program and, 
if so, to what extent. The balance of the cost 

is paid by the State Maternal and Child Health 
Division from funds granted by the Children’s 
Bureau under the provisions of the Social Se 

curity Act. 

The local health department is notified as 
soon as a case is referred, and prenatal home- 
hursing visits are provided. Notice is also given 
of the day of discharge from the hospital, and | 
no time is lost in starting postpartum home 
Visits. 

There is an air base, McChord Field, a few | 
miles from Fort Lewis. Wives of soldiers sta- 
tioned there are eligible for enrollment in the 
program. Women resident in Pierce County | 
may receive prenatal care at either of the two 
county prenatal clinics. In Thurston County, 
where there are no prenatal clinics, the phiy- 
sician is paid a $10 fee for complete prenatal 
care. 

The case load averaged 10 per month for 
the first 6 months following the inception of 
the program on August 1, 1941. It was run- 
ning more than 30 per month by May 1942. 

The plan has developed step by step and} 
before this is published it is likely that the pro- | 
gram will have been extended to other areas of | 
the State and medical care and hospitalization 
made available to all infants under 1 year of 
age in soldier’s families. 

The babies born to the mothers cared for un- 
der this program are nearly all first babies. Most 
of the mothers are living among strangers.| 
Most of them feel the effects of the housing| 
shortage in the area. 

The handling of miscarriages has not been| 
satisfactorily worked out as yet. 

As would be expected, the soldiers and their 
families like this program. The Army is en-| 
thusiastic about it. The program is very wel-| 
come to local official and nonofficial agencies| 
aiding soldiers’ families directly or indirectly. 
Many requests have been received from other 
military areas in the State for expansion of the 
program. Expansion will occur when and if 
funds are available. 
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Medical and Hospital Obstetric and Pediatric Care for Wives 
and Infants of Men in Military Service 


The State and ‘Territorial Health Officers, 
meeting on March 27, 1942, recommended that 
State health agencies develop plans to finance 
from maternal and child-health funds the med 
ical and hospital obstetric and pediatric care 
needed by the wives and children of men in 
military service unable to purchase such care. 

The Children’s Bureau made the following 
suggestions to assist the State agencies in draft 
ing workable eligibility determinations and 
authorization procedures, establishing standards 
of medical and hospital care, and simplifying 
methods of payment for care: 


/. kliqibility. 


All expectant mothers tn the State, irrespec 
tive of legal residence, who state that the father 
of the expected child is in) military 
(United States Army or 
including Marine Corps and Coast Guard) and 
not a commissioned officer, should be eligible 
for obstetric medical and hospital services pro 
vided under the maternal and child-health pro 
gram, without cost to the family, whenever to the 
knowledge of the State health agency such med 
ical and hospital services are not otherwise read 
ily available to the patient. Any child undes 
| year of age whose father 
but not a commissioned officer, should be eligible 
for pediatric medical and hospital care under 
the maternal and child-health plan. (Note: 
“Under 1 year of age” is suggested since the 
funds now available are insufficient to provide 
eare for all children in these families.) 


Service 


Authorization. 


|A recommended form, “Application for 
Authorization for Medical and Hospital Ma 
ternity Care.” was submitted to the States along 
with recommendations for simplified authoriza 
tion procedures. | 


3. Standards of Medical Care. 


Medical care provided under the plan should 
be authorized by the State health agency only 
when the attending physician is licensed to prac 
tice in the State and is a graduate of a medical 
school approved by the Council on Medical Edu 
cation of the American Medical Association. 
Prenatal care should be of a quality comparable 
to that recommended in the Children’s Bureau 
publication, Standards of Prenatal Care. Ob- 
stetricians and pediatricians who are certified by 


United States Navy, 


is 1 military service, 


the American specialty boards, or whose train- 
ing and experience meet the requirements of such 
hoards, should be appointed as consultants by 
the State health departments and, whenever 
possible, be made available for consultation with 
the general practitioners participating in the 
plan. 


}. Standards of Hospital Care. 


Hospital care should be authorized only in 
hospitals that either have been approved by the 
American College of Surgeons or have been in 
spected and approved by the State health agency 
as meeting the standards of an obstetric and 
pediatric service established by the State health 
agency. A minimum of 10 days’ hospital care 
after delivery should be authorized. 


Medical and Hospital Care. 


Payments should be made to the attending 
physician by the State health agency upon the 
receipt of the completed maternity or pediatric 
record on forms prepared by the State health 
agency for the use of the attending physicians. 

Where the case load is concentrated in certain 
areas the employment of qualified obstetricians 
and pediatricians on a full-time or part-time 
basis would assure high standards of medical 
care. Payment ona salary basis would eliminate 
the difficulties of fee schedules. 

Hospital care that has been authorized by the 
State health agency should be paid for at the 
per diem cost rate of each approved hospital. 
The per diem cost rate for maternity care should 
include all costs of care while mother and new 
born infant are in the hospital, including deliv- 
ery room, laboratory services, drugs, and so 
forth, except the medical services of the attend- 
ing physician. Pediatric care would also be 
paid for on a per diem cost basis. Payments 
should be made to the hospital upon receipt of 
record showing the date and hour of admission 
and discharge of each patient for whom care was 
authorized by the State maternal and child- 
health director. 

re x x * 

Many of the State health agencies are sub- 
mitting to the Children’s Bureau descriptive 
plans and budgets for the establishment of this 
type of service under their maternal and child- 


health programs for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1942. 
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Ascertaining Day-Care Needs 


By Emma O. LuNpDBERG 


Consultant in Social Services for Children 
United States Children’s Bureau 


A plan for a community day-care program 
should have as its foundation careful study of 
the present and prospective industrial needs in 
the community affecting the employment of 
women, with special reference to the actual need 
for the work of women who are mothers of 
young children. Information obtained through 
a survey should be related specifically to the 
objective of the community’s concern about day 
care—making it possible for mothers to be em- 
ployed if their work is essential for war produc- 
tion and safeguarding the health and welfare 
of their children. Any implications that the 
survey is a means of recruiting mothers for in- 
dustry should be guarded against carefully. 
Provision of day-care facilities, no matter how 
excellent in quality, will not offset the harm 
done to children by depriving them of care by 
their mothers in their own homes. This basic 
principle of child welfare should guide the 
plans for the community survey. 

A survey of day-care needs must go much 
deeper than a mere inquiry to the number of 
children whose mothers are now employed or 
the probable number of children whose mothers 
may be working at some time in the future. In 
some defense areas, where there is clear indica- 
tion of immediate needs, such general informa- 
tion may provide sufficient basis for establish- 
ment of some urgently needed facilities. Buta 
comprehensive community plan for day care 
must take into account many complex factors 
such as family situations and the needs of in- 
dividual children. Children of school age as 
well as preschool children must be included. 
Day-care facilities must be so located that they 
will be available to the mothers who need these 
services. 

In cities and in many nonurban areas certain 
types of resources are already available, and a 
fact-finding survey should determine first the 
extent to which existing resources can be 
equipped to meet the needs of children of em- 
ployed mothers. Plans for establishing addi- 
tional facilities should take into account the 
more or less temporary nature of some types of 


6 


need, so that when the war emergency is over 
the community will not find itself burdened 
with the support of institutions which served 
an immediate and urgent purpose but which 
may no longer be required. A distinction should 
be made between services of an emergency na- 
ture and those which should be provided in the 
community on a permanent basis. The urgency 
of certain measures because of war conditions 
serves to emphasize the neglect in many com- 
munities of provision for recreation, kinder- 
garten and nursery-school training, and com- 
prehensive programs of out-of-school activities. 
On the other hand, group care of children in 
day-care centers will be needed during the emer- 
gency to an extent far beyond the requirement 
for such provision in normal times. 

The fact-finding survey in any locality should 
be made within a limited period of time so that 
the information obtained may serve as the basis 
for definite community planning. The initial 
survey should not, however, end the inquiry 
into day-care needs. Study of the situation in 
the community must continue as long as war 
production needs require the employment of 
women with household responsibilities. State 
and local defense councils or other organizations 
responsible for community planning must keep 
informed of changing conditions in industry 
which may affect the employment of women. 
Constant vigilance is needed to assure proper 
day care and to control the growth of com- 
mercialized nurseries which will spring up if 
adequate facilities are not provided by the com- 
munity. Counseling service which provides in- 
formation, advice, and assistance to working 
mothers will be the best barometer of specific 
day-care needs, and such service should be made 
available as soon as it becomes evident that em- 
ployment of mothers may make it necessary to 
provide for day care of children. 

Planning of the survey and interpretation of 
the findings should be the work of a small group 
of competent persons. Fact finding requires the 
services of men and women who have a back- 
ground of experience in dealing with individuals 
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and groups and who understand the implications 
of the study. The quality and adequacy of exist- 
ing facilities should be evaluated by persons who 
have expert knowledge of the equipment and 
standards required for the various types of day- 
care services. 

In addition to summaries of information and 
compilation of data showing the extent of the 
need and the types of service required, a con- 
crete picture of the situation may be obtained 
from spot-maps which show the location of exist- 
ing resources for the care and supervision of 
children of preschool age and children of school 

age and the location of the homes of individual 
children who need care because of employment 
of their mothers. Day-care facilities should be 
located that they will be readily accessible 

to the homes of the families needing such service 

Many war production industries draw work- 
ers from a large area; this is true of those near 
large cities as well as those located in small cen- 
ters of population. Often a considerable num- 
ber of the workers in an industry live in nearby 
cities in other States. For this reason it is desir- 
able that the day-care committee of the State 
defense council or other appropriate agency shall 
be responsible for coordination of surveys con- 
ducted in the various communities of the State 
and shall establish a method of exchanging in- 
formation affecting various communities of the 
State and adjacent States. 


(GENERAL INFORMATION PRELIMINARY TO THE 
SURVEY 


As a preliminary to the community fact-find- 
ing survey it may ‘be desirable to obtain certain 
general information and concrete illustrations 
of the need for day care which will serve as a 
background for the detailed study and will fur- 
nish material required to arouse public interest 
in the problem. Through interviews with per- 
sons who come in contact with various phases 
of the problem a general picture should be ob- 
tained of the need for care of children whose 
mothers are employed, bien as to steps which 
should be taken to provide adequate care, and 
forecasts of future needs. Case stories should 
be gathered which will show the needs in terms 
of individual families and children. 

There are a number of sources from which 
such information may be obtained: 


1. Men and women who know labor condi- 
tions and family and neighborhood prob- 
lems from the point of approach of the 
workers themselves. 

2. Employers and employment agencies. 

3. Heads of family-welfare and child-welfare 
agencies, and individual staff members 


who may know the problem of day-care 
needs. 

t. Health agencies, visiting nurses, and others 
who know the conditions under which 
families live. 

5. School principals or teachers in sections of 
the city in which working people live. 

}. Directors of day nurseries, nursery schools, 
play groups, recreation centers, and other 
persons acquainted with present re- 
sources and needs for day-care facilities. 

7. Heads of settlements or neighborhood 
houses, 

8. Other “key people” who may be conversant 
with the problem. 


The list of persons and agencies to be inter- 
viewed should be compiled with the advice and 
assistance of the central planning group, the 
council of social agencies, and other appropriate 
organizations in the community. 

Succestep Forms ror Fact-Finpinc SurvEY 

In a large number of communities committees 
concerned with planning day-care facilities re- 
quired because of employment of mothers in 
defense areas have already undertaken more or 
less comprehensive studies of needs and _ re- 
sources, and in at least two States a central 
committee has prepared material for the guid- 
ance of local communities in making studies of 
the need for day care.'. Many of the studies 
which have been carried on up to this time have 
been preliminary to more inclusive or more 
detailed surveys or have covered special phases 
of the problem. 

In response to numerous requests for schedules, 
the Children’s Bureau has prepared a series of 
forms containing suggested items that appear to 
be of importance in ascertaining the extent of 
the need for day care of children of mothers 
employed in defense industries, the present re- 
sources for day care, and the facilities required 
in the community. The forms will be made 
available to State or local committees who may 
wish to utilize these suggestions in planning 
local surveys. Obviously all communities are 
not faced with the same situations, and it is 
necessary to adapt to local conditions not only 
the methods of making such studies but also to 
some extent the content of the forms. 


1The Committee on Health, Welfare, and =e ation of the 
New Jersey State Defense Council has issued a “Plan for a 
Commun'ty Survey of the Needs for Day care of Children 
of Working Mothers,” adapted to that State. This material 
Was prepared by the New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton. The Committee for Child Care, De 
velopment, and Protection of the New York State Council 
of Defense is issuing a bulletin which includes a section on 
Facts to be Secured in a Community Survey of Need for 
Day Care. This bulletin was prepared jointly by the State 
departments of education, health, labor, mental hygiene, and 
social welfare. 
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Although a survey in a small city or a non- 
urban area would differ in many respects from 
a study of the situation in a large city in which 
there are many existing or potential resources 
for day care, the same general principles apply 
to all types of areas. Specific information 
should be obtained in regard to children. 
whether of preschool age or of school age, who 
may require the various kinds of services, and 
plans for providing the services needed should 
not be circumscribed by the resources which are 
now avallable or which may appear to be read 
ily attainable in the particular community. No 
single type of care will meet the needs of all 
children m any area. 

The following forms are suggested for a com 
prehensive community survey of day-care needs 
and resources : 


Form 1. Schedule for obtaining information on pres 
ent and prospective employment of women; employ 
ment policies. 

Basic industrial information should preferably be 
obtained by the State defense council, the State welfare 
department, or other appropriate State agency and fur 
nished by it to the local community or communities 
affected 


Information might be obtained from the following : 

United States Employment Service—State and lo 
cal offices. 

War Manpower Commission—regional offices. 

State and local defense councils. 

Industrial plants. 

Training classes for war production workers. 

Housing authorities. 

Labor organizations. 

Other State or local sources of information regard 
ing employment in war production industries and 
in other occupations 


Form 2. Questionnaire for cmployed mothers of 
voung children and mothers iho expect to be employed 

In preparation for distribution of the questionnaires 
there should be widespread publicity to acquaint par 
ents with the purpose of the inquiry. 

This questionnaire should include information to be 
obtained from employed women who are mothers of 
children under 16 years of age and from mothers who 
expect to be employed in defense industries or in 6ther 
essential occupations. The questions should be stated 
in as simple form as possible. 

The questionnaires should be distributed and col- 
lected through the day-care survey committee and 
should be filled out by the women themselves. 

The information obtained should be analyzed not only 
from the point of view of data showing the extent 
of the need for day care, but primarily for the purpose 
of determining desirable locations of day-care centers, 
the practicability of foster-family day care and service 


State and Local Committees 


Late in May 1942 the Children’s Bureau asked 
the State welfare departments for information 
regarding progress in State and local planning 
for day care of children whose mothers are 
employed in defense areas. By the middle of 


in the home, and the need for facilities for before-and- 
after-school care by public and parochial schools, recrea- 
tion centers, neighborhood houses, day camps, and other 
possible sources of such care outside of regular school 
hours and during vaeations. 

Five sources of information are suggested : 

fa) Industrial plants and other establishments 
where women are employed. The questionnaires 
should be distributed to employed women by repre- 
sentatives of the fact-finding organization and re 
turned in sealed envelopes. It is desirable to avoid 
any implication that the information given will affect 
their employment. 

(b) Training classes for war production workers 

(ce) Trade unions and other organizations of 
workers. 

(7) Sehools, including nursery schools, play 
schools, kindergartens, grade schools, junior high 
schools, high schools, and yoeational schools. The 
questionnaires should be given to the ehildren to be 
taken home and filled out by the parents and returned 
to the teachers, 

(¢) Housing developments, especially those in in 
dustrial areas. 

The items ineluded in Form 2 might be utilized alse 
by day nurseries, nursery schools, play centers, family 
and child-welfare agencies, neighborhood houses, and 
other organizations receiving applications for day care 
or inquiries in regard to resources. It might also be 
used for entering factual data by persons who interview 
mothers in the office of the counseling service or in 
agencies giving such service. Collection of information 
from these sources should continue after the completion 
of the community survey, in order that current infor 
mation may be obtained throughout the continuance of 
special need for day care. 


Forms 3-8. A serics of schedules for obtaining infor 
mation regarding existing resources for day care and 
supervision of preschool and school-age children, the 
practicability of expanding these resources. 

These schedules should provide also for obtaining 
information in regard to the practicability of develop 
ing various types of services needed for the care and 
supervision of children : 

3. Resources for group care of young children 

4. Day care in foster-family homes. 

5. Trained service for eare of children in their own 

homes. 

6. Directed activities for school children—publie and 

parochial schools. 

7. Directed activities for sehool children—other than 

in schools. 

8. Counseling service. 

In areas where there are a number of day nurseries, 
nursery schools, and other centers providing various 
types of foster day care and activities for school-age 
children it may be desirable to obtain specific data 
from these agencies through the use of a questionnaire 
to be filled out by them which includes the factual 
items on these schedules. Evaluation of the quality 
and adequacy of service should be made only by persons 
whose experience equips them to make such studies. 


Planning Day-Care Programs 


June replies had been received from 42 States 
and from Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
The following summary indicates that definite 
steps have been taken to deal with the problem 
constructively in many States and in a large 
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number of local communities where war indus- 
tries have created a definite need for day-care 
facilities or where such need is anticipated in 
the near future. 

State advisory conunittees on day care have 
heen organized in 19 States and Hawaii, and 
there appears to be immediate prospect of ad- 
visory committees in 6 States—a total of 25 
States. 

In 10 of the 19 States the committee con- 
cerned with day care is a subcommittee of the 
State defense council. It is probable that this 
plan will be followed in most of the States now 
considering organization of committees. 

The advisory committee on day care was 
appointed by the State welfare department in 
8 of the 18 States, and in 1 State by joint action 
of the welfare department and the education 
department. At least three of these commit- 
tees are closely related to the State defense 
council, 

The day-care groups that are subconunittees 
of the State defense council include in their 
membership representatives of the State depart 
ments of welfare, education, and health in all 
cases and the department of labor in some cases. 
Usually there are additional members repre 
senting voluntary activities concerned with 
child welfare. Five of the committees formed 
by the State welfare department are similarly 
representative of official and citizen interests. 

The 42 States from which reports were re- 
ceived listed a total of nearly 300 areas (usually 
cities or counties) in which war production has 
created special need for day care of children 
of employed mothers. 


Servicemen’s Dependents 


The reports showed that 28 of the State wel- 
fare departments from which information was 
obtained are assisting local communities in 
studying the day-care needs and planning activ- 
ities. A special worker has been added to the 
welfare department staff in 6 of these States, 
and in 7 States the department is definitely 
planning to assign a full-time worker to the 
day-care problems. In all the foregoing States 
and in 15 additional States various members 
of the staff of the welfare department, particu 
larly child-welfare-service regional consult 
ants or supervisors, are devoting considerable 
time to helping localities organize day-care 
programs. 

A total of 81 local areas have organized spe 
clal day-care committees: 38 of these commit 
tees are definitely related to the local defense 
councils, Tn 28 areas the need for community 
provision for day care is under discussion by 
organizations other than special day-care 
committees, 

Studies of the need for day care have been 
completed or are under way in 119 communities, 
and 9 communities are planning such studies, 

The reports indicated that at least 44 com 
munities have taken some steps to make coun 
seling service available to employed mothers. 
In most instances this service is still at an ex 
perimental stage. but some of the reports stated 
that plans were being made to provide cen 
tralized service for mothers who need advice in 
regard to employment or assistance in arrang 
ing for the care of their children. 

B.0.L 


Allowance Act of 1942 


77th Congress, Public Law 625 


On November 1, 1942. the children of service- 
men will become entitled to allowances, paid 
jointly through contributions from the Federal 
Government and through deductions from their 
father’s salary. Under the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942, approved June 
24, family allowances are payable for any pe- 
riod that the men were in the service, on or after 
June 1, 1942. No payments will be made until 
after November 1, 1942, but at that time sums 
that have accrued between June 1 and Novem- 
ber 1 will also be payable. The act applies to 
dependents of men in the four lowest grades— 
private, private first class, corporal, and line 
sergeant in the Army; nonrated men and third- 
class petty officers in the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. 


The allowance is $62 a month if there is a 
wife and one child and $10 for each additional 
child; if there is no wife, the allowance is $42 
for one child, and $10 for each additional child. 
Additional but smaller allowances are author- 
ized for dependent grandchildren, brothers, and 
sisters. Wives and parents are also provided 
for, 

The terms child, grandchild, brother, and 
sister, are limited to unmarried persons who are 
under 18 years of age and to those of any age 
who are incapable of self-support because of 
mental or physical defects. The definition of 
child includes a legitimate child; an adopted 
child; a step-child; and an illegitimate child in 
cases in which the father has acknowledged the 
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child, or in cases in which the man has been 


ordered by the court to support the child or 


decreed by a court to be the father of the child. 
The act is to be administered by the Secretary 


Recent Children’s 


Children’s Bureau Commission on 
Children in Wartime 


A report of the first meeting of the Children’s 
Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime, 
March 16-18, 1942, has been issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in mimeographed form (Wash- 
ington, April 1942, 122 pp.) and single copies 
are available for limited distribution. 

The organization and membership of the 
Commission, the action recommended by the 
Commission, addresses given at the meetings, 
factual material submitted to the Commission 
and summaries of the discussion are contained 
in this report. The factual material covers a 
wide variety of subjects—psychological disturb- 
ances in children, economic security for chil- 
dren in wartime, child labor in wartime, prin- 
ciples on use and protection of young workers 
in wartime, civil protection of children, needs 
of children in defense areas, maternal and child 
health in wartime, social services for children in 
wartime, role of State schools for girls in a 
community program for social protection, and 
day care for children of working mothers in 
defense areas. 


Day Care Standards 


The report of the Subcommittee on Standards 
and Services for Day Care authorized by the 


BOOK 


EFFECT OF WAR CONDITIONS ON CHILDREN AND ADOLES- 
CENTS IN THE City oF HartTrorD, CoNN. Report of a 
survey by Helen D. Pigeon. Connecticut Child Wel- 
fare Association, 85 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, 

Conn. 40pp. Processed. In Hartford, a war produc- 

tion area, the need is shown for a comprehensive 

program of day care for children, protective police 
services, and increased activity on the part of public 
and private agencies supplying protective measures, 
treatment facilities, and recreational opportunities. 


Let’s MAKE A Stupy. Community Chests and Councils, 
155 East Forty-fourth Street, New York. 1942. I, The 


of War in its application to men in the Army 
and by the Secretary of the Navy in its appli- 
cation to men in the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard. 


Bureau Publications 


Children’s Bureau Conference on Day Care of 
Children of Working Mothers, held July 31 and 
August 1, 1941, has been issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau under the title, “Standards for 
Day Care of Children of Working Mothers” 
(Children in Wartime No. 3, Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 284, Washington, 1942, 20 pp.). The 
committee believes that the standards here set 
forth not only are desirable standards for day 
care of children, whether public or private, free 
or pay, all-day or part-day, under home, school, 
public-health or social-service auspices, but are 
also possible standards for the services that 
should be set up in defense areas. 


New Poster Series 


A series of 17 posters under the general title, 
“Better Care for Mother and Child,” has been 
issued by the Children’s Bureau. The posters 
are based on Bureau Publication 278 of the same 
name and are in the form of pictographs. They 
are in black and white and measure 22 by 101, 
inches each. Agencies and organizations en 
gaging in or administering health services for 
mothers and infants can obtain this set of 
posters without charge by writing to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; others may purchase the posters 
at 5 cents each (85 cents per set) from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


NOTES 


use of research by community chests and councils of 
social agencies in planning the community program 
of welfare, health, and recreation service (Bulletin 
114-A, &8 pp.). II, Statistical Aids (Bulletin 114 
B, 48 pp.). 


A GUIDE FOR WARTIME PLANNING FOR CHILDREN, by 
Marshall Field. National Citizens Committee, White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy, 122 
East Twenty-second Street, New York. 14 pp. This 
is an address delivered at the Colorado White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, March 19, 
1942, 
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Wartime Increase in Child Labor and Youth Employment 


PREPARED BY INDUSTRIAL DivisIonN, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Child labor is increasing —on every hand 
there is proof of a growing pressure for the 
use of children in industry, in trade, in service 
work, in agriculture, and in the many miscel- 
laneous occupations which are being vacated by 
older youth who are finding opportunities for 
more desirable jobs. Employers whose long- 
time policy has been to use no workers under 
18 years of age have lowered their limits to 17 
or to 16 years. Inevitably, at the same time, 
boys and girls of 14 and 15 years, and even 
younger, are obtaining jobs—some in violation 
of the laws which have been passed to protect 
them from premature and undesirable employ- 
ment. 

The employment of children and youth has 
been rising steadily since 1939, though that year 
showed a decrease from each of the 2 previous 
years. It has risen most sharply in the past 2 
years. In States where comparable legal re- 
strictions existed during 1941 and 1940, the 
number of certificates issued for children 14 and 
15 years of age, permitting them to leave school 
for work, increased 80 percent in 1941 as com- 
pared with 1940. The number of certificates 
issued for children going to work outside school 
hours or during vacation increased 75 percent. 
These numbers have continued to mount in 
1942. In the first 3 months of this year nearly 
50 percent more children of 14 and 15 years 
obtained certificates for work, either full time 
or outside school hours, than in the first 3 
months of 1941. 

For youths of 16 and 17 these increases have 
heen even greater. In 1941 the number of 16- 
und 17-year-old youth certificated for employ- 
ment was more than 100 percent larger than in 
1940. In the first 3 months of 1942 the number 
increased 100 percent over the corresponding 
period in 1940—in round numbers, 80,000 com- 
pared with 40,000. 

Figures of the United States Employment 
Service show the same trend both for 14- ana 
15-year-old and for 16- and 17-year-old boys 
and girls. In 1941 public employment offices 


throughout the country placed 76 percent more 
children under 16 than in 1940, and 85 percent 
more boys and girls of 16 and 17 years. At the 
beginning of 1942 a change was made in the 
reporting system, so that the figures for 1942 
are not directly comparable with those for pre- 
vious years.’ However, rough comparisons are 
possible, which indicate a gain of at least 80 
percent in placements of children under 16 
during the first 3 months of 1942 as compared 
with the same period in 1941, and a correspond- 
ing increase of at least 60 percent in place- 
ments of 16- and 17-year-old minors. 

This picture of increase in child labor and 
youth employment as shown by placement and 
employment-certificate figures, startling as it is, 
is far from a complete view of the facts. Em- 
ployment certificates are not required for all 
types of work or for all boys and girls under 
18 years of age going to work. Many children 
are finding jobs through their own efforts or 
through friends, and not through placement 
officers. 

Moreover, by their very nature, these reports 
do not take into account illegal employment. 
This is a significant lack because, with the sharp 
rise inemployment of young workers that places 
a further burden on already overburdened labor- 
law enforcement officials, there has come a rise 
in violations of both State and Federal child- 
labor laws. State labor officials in many parts 
of the country are reporting an increased ten- 
dency to violation of State child-labor stand- 
ards and need for greater and greater vigilance 
to maintain legal safeguards for young workers. 

Reports of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, the Federal 
agency having the responsibility for administra- 
tion of the child-labor provisions of the Fair 


1Placement statistics after January 1, 1942, exclude agri 
cultural placements, which were included prior to that date, 
and include so-called supplementary placements, in which the 
Employment Service takes only part of the steps necessary to 
a complete placement, which were previously excluded. As 
there are few of these latter placements in nonagricultural 
industries, it is safe to assume that the increase was at least 
as great as shown by a comparison of the statistics for the 2 
years and may have been considerably greater. 
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Labor Standards Act of 19382 show a decided 
increase in the extent of illegal employment 
under the Federal act. In the year ended June 
30, 1941, when the shift of adult labor to intensi- 
fied production of war materials had already 


2 These standards set for establishments shipping goods 
in interstate commerce a 16-year minimum age for general 
employment with limited exemptions for minors of 14 and 
15 years in nonmanufacturing and nonmining occupations 
under conditions determined by the Children’s Bureau not to 
interfere with school, health, or well-being; in addition, 
minors 16 and 17 years of age may not be employed in occu 
pations found by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau to be 
particularly hazardous or detrimental to their health or well 
being The following are exempted: Children under 16 em 
ployed by their parents in nonmanufacturing and nonmining 
occupations, children in agriculture during periods when they 
are not legally required to attend school, and child actors, 


opened up many new employment opportunities 
for youth, approximately one-third more minors 
were found to be employed contrary to the child- 
labor provisions of the act than in the previous 
year. In the 10-month period from July 1, 
1941, to April 30, 1942, according to preliminary 
figures, more than 100 percent more minors were 
found employed contrary to these standards 
than in the corresponding 10-month period of 
the previous year. Not only were more children 
found to be illegally employed in this latter 
period, but the number of establishments found 
with minors of the oppressive child-labor age 
employed also increased more than 100 percent. 


BOOK NOTES 


LAKRIERS TO YOUTH EMPLOYMENT, by Paul. T’. David. 
American Council on Edueation, Washington, 1942. 
110 pp. The purpose of this book is to assess the 
importance of certain institutional factors operating 
us barriers to the employment of youth and to con 
sider the extent to which existing policies and prac 
tices should be revised to facilitate youth employment, 
both now and in future times of peace 


(‘HILD WORKERS IN WARTIME, by Gertrude Folks Zimand. 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1942. 23 pp. Single copies, 10 cents; 

100 copies, $7.60. Among the subjects discussed are 
the increase in child employment, legal and illegal; 
the exodus of boys and girls from high schools for 
jobs; proposals to lower legislative standards; and 
projects for recruiting young people for agricultural 
work 
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New Social Insurance Law in Costa 


Rica 


Costa Rica is the latest addition to the grow- 
ing ranks of American countries that have 
adopted systems of social insurance. A law of 
1941, in operation since January 1942, requires 
insurance against the risks of illness, maternity, 
invalidity, old age, and death. 

All workers under 60 years of age, whether in 
private or public service, in manual or mental 
work, whose annual income is below a specified 
amount, must be insured. This applies also to 
apprentices, industrial home workers, domestic 
servants, and persons working independently 
on their own account, such as small-scale man- 
ufacturers, merchants, artisans, and farmers, 
provided that they themselves work and employ 
not more than two persons. 

The insured worker, his employer, and the 
State contribute specified amounts to the social- 
insurance fund of Costa Rica. In return the 
insured workers receive cash benefits and medi 


cal care in case of illness or childbirth and pen 
sions in case of invalidity or upon reaching the 
uge of 60 years. Payments are also to be made 
to the dependent survivors of insured persons 
or of pensioners. 

In its application to mothers and children the 
law provides medical assistance and medicines, 
including serums and vaccines for the insured 
man’s wife and his children under 7. This as 
sistance may be extended to children between 7 
and 14 years, and dental treatments may be 
added, on the decision of the governing board 
of the social-insurance fund of Costa Rica. 

Insured women receive in case of illness cash 
benefits of 40 to 50 percent of their wages or 
salary, medical care, and medicines. Expectant 
mothers must ask for medical examination at 
least 4 months before the expected date of con- 
finement and from that time must present them- 
selves regularly for examination and follow the 
physician’s instructions. Medical care and 
medicines are provided during pregnancy and 
afterward, and obstetric attendance either in 
the woman’s home or in a hospital. 
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Cash payments of 50 percent of the insured 
woman’s wages or salary are made for 72 days 
including the time before and after childbirth, 
provided the woman refrains from paid work 
during that time. Milk is supplied without ad- 
ditional charge for the babies of women who 
are unable to nurse them. All benefits are paid 
irrespective of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 
the child’s birth, but on condition that the 
woman attend regularly a prenatal and post- 
natal clinie and a child-health center, as pre- 
scribed by the regulations of the social insur- 
ance fund and that she follow the physician’s 
instructions. The fund is authorized by law to 
extend obstetric care to the wives of insured 
men. 

Like the social-insurance law of Chile, that 
of Costa Rica prescribes a preventive medica! 
service with regular compulsory examinations 
of the insured persons in order to discover la 
tent disease; persons with venereal diseases or 
tuberculosis are required to undergo treatment. 
Those who in the course of an examination are 
found to be in need of a rest without being ill 
will be subject to the same rules as ill persons, 
that is, they will receive medical treatment if 
necessary and 40 to 50 percent of their wages 
if they stop working. 

The social insurance fund will employ social 
workers for visiting the homes. Inspectors 
will be employed by the fund for enforcing the 
law. 

Reserve funds are to be invested in the con 
struction and equipment of maternity homes, 
sanitariums, clinics, health centers, and houses 
for workers: they are also to be used for dis 
ease prevention and other social-welfare work. 

Nu Seguridad, Organo Oficial de la Caja Costarri 


cense de Seguro Social, San José de Costa Riea, 
Vos. | and 2, 1942. 


Instruction in Child Care in Peru 


By an order of the President of Peru of De- 
cember 1, 1941. the National Bureau of Public 
Health was authorized to establish a Center of 
Mothers’ Edueation (Centro de Educacién Ma 
ternal) where mothers will be taught hygiene 
and where the health of well children will be 
supervised, and measures will be taken for the 
prevention of communicable diseases among 
children. This center is to be a part of the 
National Institute of the Child (Instituto Naci- 


onal del Nino), official national agency in charge 
of health work for mothers and children. 

A definite sum was assigned out of available 
funds for the installation of the center; and the 
Minister of Public Health, Labor, and Social 
Welfare was ordered to include in the budget 
of the National Institute of the Child for 1942 
un appropriation for the functioning of the Cen- 
ter of Mothers’ Education. 

On December 6, 1941, the President of Peru 
ordered that instruction in child care be added 
to the curriculum of the teacher-training schools 
for girls, so as to enable the girls to teach this 
subject. 

A recommendation was also made to the Bu- 
reau of Physical Education and School Hygiene 
to organize extension courses on this subject, for 
the same purpose, for women teachers in second 
ary schools and high schools, whether public 
or private. 

Boletin del Instituto Nacional del Nino, October 


, 


December 1941, pp. 4-0. 


Mother’s and Child’s Week in Mexico 


For the purpose of arousing in the people a 
vreater interest in child health and in the reduc 
tion of infant deaths, Mother’s and Child’s 
Week was celebrated, May 4-10, 1942, through 
out Mexico, on the initiative of the Federal 
Department of Health. 

In Mexico City lectures and brief talks on 
maternal and child health with demonstrations 
were given every day in all clinics, health cen 
ters, mothers’ clubs, and many business and in 
dustrial establishments. Special lectures were 
given on tuberculosis among children. Informa- 
tion on maternal and child health was also given 
during the week over the radio and through the 
press. Various celebrations were held in the 
kindergartens and schools. All Government de 
partments and many private organizations co 
operated in this work. 

Lumunization treatments against smallpox, 
diphtheria, and typhoid were given to all per- 
sons asking for them, and Wassermann tests 
were given to expectant mothers. 

Asa part of the celebration the National Mu- 
seum of Hygiene was established by the Federal 
Bureau of Health Education (Direccién Gen 
eral de Edueacién Higienica). Lectures on 
health were given at the museum by physicians 
every day during the celebration. 


hl Popular, Mexico, May 5-9, 1942. 
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New Education Fellowship Adopts 
Statement on Child Rights 


At the interallied conference of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship, which met in London April 
11 and 12, 1942, a charter for children was 
adopted as a statement of the basic and mini- 
mum rights of children. This statement places 
“above and beyond all considerations of sex, 
race, nationality, creed, or social position” the 
following rights of children: 

1. The personality of the child is sacred; and the 
needs of the child must be the foundation of any good 
educational system. 

2. The right of every child to proper food, clothing, 
and shelter shall be accepted as a first charge on the 
resources of the nation. 

3. For every child there shall always be available 
medical attention and treatment. 

4. All children shall have equal opportunity of access 
to the nation’s store of knowledge and wisdom. 


CONFERENCE 


7-21 National Medical Association. 
Forty-eighth annual session, 
Cleveland. Permanent head- 
quarters: 4655 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 

American Dental Association. 
Eighty-fourth annual session, 
Boston. Permanent head- 
quarters: 212 East Superior 
Street, Chicago. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2 National Recreation Associa- 
tion. Twenty-seventh Na- 
tional Recreation Congress, 
Cincinnati. Permanent head- 
quarters : 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


. 24-28 


5. There shall be full-time schooling for every child. 

6. Religious training should be available for all 
children. 

Copies of the statement were sent to the Gov- 
ernments of the United Nations and to educa- 
tional associations. A reasoned statement on 
the detailed points of administration was to be 
drawn up by the drafting committee of the 
conference. 

—Times Educational Supplement, London, April 8, 
1942, p. 186. 


Blue Ridge Institute 


Social Breakdown in Time of War is the gen- 
eral theme of the Blue Ridge Institute for 
Southern Social Work Executives, July 27-31 
at Black Mountain, N.C. The institute is held 
by Community Chests and Councils (155 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York). 


CALENDAR 


Oct. 5-9 National Safety Council. Thir- 
ty-first National Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago. Permanent 
headquarters: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Oct. American Hospital Association, 
St. Louis. Permanent head- 
quarters: 18 East Division 
Street, Chicago. 

American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Seventy-first annual 
meeting. St. Louis. Perma- 
nent headquarters: 1790 
Broadway, New York. 


27-30 
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